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The Edison Project, funfied undet Title Vlli of the 
1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act, has as its aajor objectives 
the reduction of the dropout rat4, the increasing of ( *he average . 
daily attendance, the iaproveaent of basic skills, and the 
developaent of career awareness. The project has been established as 
an annex* to Edison High School, an all male, coaprehensive high 
school which ha.s the highest dropout rate in the school dist.rict. 
Gang tension, racial probleas, fail^jre, and a lack of Interest in 
t education have led to a discouraging school ^iaate. The coaponents 
' of the program are: instructional (classroom activities; curriGulua 
developaent, and home contacts) , yeadiit^ and oatheaatics (reaediation 
and consultative services for teachfi*^ , career development (job 
exposure, experience, and training) ,\ and jincillary services (aedical 
examinations, follow-up. treatment, '"iegal service). The project uses 
self-contained classroom at the high, school level to personalize the 
educational experience, "r-hrough the coordination of the various 
components, subject are. centered learning stations have been- 
. developed within the school, arid work and community centered l^rnxng 
stations have been developed as butside learning stations. Ihree 
hundred thirty five students w6re -enrolled in the project in 
Sep+^mber, l'973, 2U8 at the main project side and 87 at the Edisoi^ 
Component. (Author/JH) » 
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EDISON PROJECT - ABSTRACT ^ 

THE £X)CATf«f The Sdiaon Project hap l»«n established «• «» 
ansex to the Edison High School* an all male, compreheaeive 
high school which has the highest dropout rate In the School 
District. Gang tension* racial problems, failure* and a lack 
oi tntetest in education have led to a school cli«ate Vhich 
has been described as discouraging. The project has been lo- 
cated in'^neutral turf and le racially balanced. The com- 
nninity that is served is geographically ea^c^nsive and en-^ 
ooinasses people with, low to moderate Incomes. The white 
students are from stable neighborhoods* While wany of the 
other students reside in changing neighborhoods. 

THE PR0<aAH 8 The ^Ison Project has as its ma]; or objectives 
the reduction of the dropout rate, tho_ increasing ^^^^ 
average^ daily attendanc#, the ii^rovement of basic skills, 
and the development of career awareness. The ooo^nents that 
were estafilished to meet these objectives weret instruc^ 
tional {classroom activities, curriculum development, and 
home ooniacts), reading and mathematics . 
consultative services for teachers) , career 'development CJob 
esmosuro, ei^rience, and training) , and ancillary serviees 
(medical examinations, follow-up treatment, legal service; . 

One of the Major differences thai;, the project established was 
the use of self-contained classrooms at the high school level 
to personallae the educational, eatperiencis. Through the co- 
ordination "Of the various co64>onents, subject area centered 
Imaming stations were developed wi$:hln the school, and work 
and coiaminity centered learning stations ^re developed as 
outside learning stations. Three hundred and thirty five 
students were enrolled in the Prefect in September, 1973, tW3 
hundred and forty eight at the main project qite and eighty 
seven at the Bdison Coiaponent. The staff included a Project 
Manager, two assistants, twelve teachers, eleven para- 
professionals, one Math Specialist^ two Reading Specialists* 
three Career Oevelopsient Specialists, a counselor, and an 
evaluator. 

sBLEfCTED oOTOOMlS t During the tliird year of operation the 
dropout rate was 25.2 percent. While this does not meet the 
twenty percent criterion* It ccntpares favorably with the high 
school dropout rate which was 33.9 percent. Additionally 
because of dropout reporting delays caused by the strike of 
the previous year* the -true dropout rate may be somewhat lower 
than reported. Average daily attendance was sixty 



four descent for ^rojec^ stadGnts. Tliis meets the revised 
oroicct objective^ for atten-Jcnce. Gains in acliievemenv- lev 
aver:\gcd t\ro : loiitlic in rsading and tlircc. months .\n Jriath. 
.'Ohc cor.ce->t of outside ' learning stations has laecn cuccoss- 
fulxv i.-aplementea and in becsDirdno rm import .-ant i^irt of the 
iu:>tcuc:-:Lo:ial )rorjr.?j:n. The :)clison CoiTVLX>ncnt , cm e:rtension 
of the Sdison Project within lidison Tligh School, has per- 
Fornod fa-rorably compared to. the project as a whole. The 
one failure of the :3dison i;rcj3ct was, the lack of signifi- 
cant narentaJ and cormnunity involvement, . . 



' ■ '"J 

StlMHARY OP MAJOR OUTCOMES rfj?* '^"''^ 

Tl^ aver&g« daily att«RdaAce at tha Sdlson Proj«et was 
64 «0 p«roant for the 1973-74 acbool y«ar aa ecaparad to 
the 62*6 percent rate at Bdiaon High School and a 63, 3 
porcent rate for Bdison Project during the prerious 
year. 



The dropout rate waa 25.2 percent aa cootpared to 33.9 per- 
cent for the high school • 

A dropout prevention model, known at the Bdison Contponent* 
haa been established within Bdison High School* Bsccept 
for basic skills remediation and ancillary services the 
Sdison QDraponent perforaed favorably cootpared to the pro- 
Ject as a whole* 

Curriculum materials that can provide the nucleus of a 

curriculum program for the four ««ajor subject areas 

♦ 

wore developed by nembers of the project staff. The 
impetus for this was largely due to the in-service 
staff development program that took place during the 1973- 
74 sohool year. 

The BBechaniam for developing and isiplementiag outsida 
learning stations has been established, Bleven outside 
learning stations were developed and sixty percent of 
the Edison Project student body participated in at least 
^ one learning station. The outside learning stations show 
premise for becoming the vechicle through which a coor- 
dinate interdisciplinary curriculum program can be developed. 
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6. Remediation programs in reading a^d mathwnatlcs i»r© 
provided at the Fourth and Cleafield site to those stu- 
dents In the lowest fifth of the project dlstrllMtlon. 
The reaalnlno students -participated In a selfi-instructlonal 
reading program and a iiath prograM conducted at f ouc^ 
levels. Virtually no resisdlatlon took place at ^he Bdison 
Gcmponeiit. Achleveneoit gains from the paretast-poettest 
administration of the Oowprahenslve Tests of B^slc Skills 
t»re 2.5 months in reading and 3.3 months in mathematics 
for the tuD oltes oorabined. 

1. The degree of parental Involvement in the project vas much 
loner than the level specified in the proposal. 

8. The operation of the career development program was more 
efficient and productive thaft* In previous years of the 
project. 

9. Medical » dental, psychological and legal services were 
provided through the Ancillary Services Conponest. 
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NARRATIVE DESOilPTION - PINAL EVALUATION ^ ^ 

The operation of the Edison Pro j ect has Jjeen care- 
fully described in, previous docianents (Edison Project, Final 
Evaluation Report - Year Two, 1972-73 and Edison Project Drop- 
^ Prevention Proposal, Pebruarit' 15, 1973) that are available 
■from^he project site. Organizational Structure and Work 
Breakdown charts fot the program are provided in i^pendix D, 

The major development of the 1973-74 school year 
for' the Edison Project was the infusion of an instructional 
program at Edison High School that is modeled after the Edison 
Project. The instructional program, known as the Edison Com- 
ponent, is composed oi an instructional team of four teacihers, 
oijie facilitator, ^one classroom paraprofessional, and one Ctm- 
munity Resource per^gn. The Edison Con^nent b^an with 87 
Students on roil in September and ended in June wi1:h 102 stu- 
cents. 

The orginal intent for the Edison Gompdnent was that; 
it should replicate the Edison Project within Edison High School 
It was soon discovered that replication was possible only for 
some of the project components (Career Development, Ancillary 
Services, and Community source) , but not for the instruc- 
tional component. The math and reading remediation service 
available at the main project site (Fourth and Clearfield) 
was not available due to the lack of full time math and read- 
ing specialists for the Edison Component. Also tlie curricu- 
lian structure for the subject area learning stations was dif- 



\ 



ferent for the two sites. The one area where close to coninlete 
ropllcation did ta';e nlace was in the cla.ssroom math and rca<a-' 
Ing basic f^'-ills curricAlum. ' > ^ 

By the end of the school year it was acknowledgad 
by the Project Management that complete replication need not 
occur, and that both the Fourth and Clearfield site ahd Ekii- 
son' Component should learn from'aixd share. each. other • s curric- 
ulum and instructional efforts,- The exact nature of the inter- 
action between the iSdison Component and the Fourth and Clear- 
field site is to be^specified by process objectives. T^jiese 
objectives should be fonnulated by the beginning of the 1974- 
75 school year. 

Since one of the major goals of the Ekiison Project 
has always been tlie infusion of dropout prevention model 
within the parent school wh.Lch will ultimately lead to a 
transformed high sc'ool pro«jram for a significant poption of 
the student "body, the description and evaluation of the Edi- 
son Project will highlight those differences that do exist 
between the Edison Component and the Fourth and Clearfield 
site. 

During the 1973-74 scIkxdI year the^Sdison Project 
modified its curriculum plan from the preceding year. Former- 
ly each teacher was required to implement instruction in all 
four major ^ubj ect -matter areas. This year, teachers were 
resjponsible for implementinrr instruction only fbr the sub- 
ject matter area for which they did planning. During the 1973 
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GiJi:B.ier xrorJishon and also daring an in-service staff develop- 
:\cnt xror::shon, enough curriculum naterials in the form of 
Ic-irning padietc M^ro develc-ped^to provide the nucleus of ^ 
curriculum program for r.ll four subject-mat ;:er areas, A 
brealcdOTm Irr subject-matter exea of the number of learning 
•oac::cLG dovelorjod is providc:d in Table 1. ■ luDSt of the letrn- 
ing pac:;cts vrere developed cjid used by the Fourth and Clear-, 
fic3d tcaclicrs. ::kiison Ccsnronent teachers ^did not develop 
nc.ny learning >..c::ets. Tliey did, hoxTever, develop an adequate 
anoxmt of raor^ traditional curriculum materials for all sub- 
' ject areas. These naterialu appeared at least as effective 
:.s the learning padicts devcjloped by the Fourth and Clearfield 
;:eac>.crr. 

TABLE Is 

LBARMIHG PACKETS DBVBK>PKD EDISON PROJECT STAFF* 



AEtBA 







JCIJITCl . 
MATH 

CZ J 



ju:gm 1 973 -.mTrnri 1973-7 4 tct^x 

4 11 15 

6 10 ■ 16 

1 ; :>0 21 

35 25 60 



xrr. JL 



47 VI 



' *'^hc jioj-iiw o- natG::i.-^.l in ^ .ch packet varied \7ith the de- 
*voloper lid sulaj cci: cx&i., ience the number of packets de- 
veloped in subject "irea i3 not necessarily indicative of 
the onoun.. of naterial covered for that subject area. 

tnc n.Jor problem that tlic project^ ctill hasn't 
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solved is the lack of significant parental and -consiwnity in- 
volvement in the Cdison Project. Community involvanent wan 
marginally achieved at the Advisory Board rieeting, but it 
was very seldom that a parent attended more than one meeting. 
In other possible areas (e.g. visiting or tutoring in classes, 
Joir-ing field trips) there was little or no involvem^t. t^at 
parental "involement there was occurred prodominantly at the 
Edison-Cotnponent, where parents <were strongly urged to at- 
tend sj^ecifxc, "one shot" activities. No parental involve- f 
ment of a continuous nature was maintained at either of the 
project site?, m attempt was made to reactivate the dormant 
parents CQ^ncil without success. During the 1974 Summer 
JoiKshop intensive staff dcrvelopiaent activities took place 
that attended to the problcsn of obtaining adequate oomnunity 
and parental involvement. 

The Classroc^ Program ' ^ 

■r^TO t^ypes of instruction, basic skills and tradi- 
tional subject matter, t»ntinued to take place in the class- 
room. Basic skills instruction took place during the first 
half af -lihe day. This portion of the day was divided into 
fiftyVminute periods. During the first period the second 
floor teachers (Alpha Team) gave instruction in mathematics 
'and the tliird floor teachers (Beta Team) gave instruction in 
reading and language arts. In the second period the instruc- 
tional areas were reversed. During the reading period, re- 
medial reading students received individual or group tutoring 



in the rcadincj lab, while the other students received in- 
Gtruction based around the individualized and self paced 
riamell-ioft reeding materials. During the mathema^-ics 
period each teacher on the team was responsible for a 
particular level of instruction (General 1, General 2, in- 
termediate, and advanced math) and students went to the ap- 
propriate teacher for their level of Instruction. The math 
lab, at this time, serviced remedial and exceptionally ad- 
vanced students, as well as seniors who wanted general equi- 
valence diploma (G.E.D.) m^th credit for graduation. Each 
classroom teacher was able to consult with the math^special- 
ist for the developraent of instructional materials appropri- 
ate to the math level tl-iey were responsible j^r teaching. 

Thi5 basic skills program at the Edlsqn Cnit^wnent 

\ 

was generally the same as for Fourth and Clearfield. The 
main difference was that esich Edison Component teacher sched- 
uled his own reading and rar.th times. Alsa reniedlatlon services 
were virtually non-existent. 

The basic skills program w?s operated with little 
difficulty at both sites. Teachers at Fourth and Clearfield 
expressed satisfaction with ♦•'^e support and assistance pro- 
vided by the Reading and M^th Specialists. Tvfo problems that 
nhould be attended to were the lack of structure and contir*- 
uity in the part of the reeding and language arts program 
that doer; not involve Bamell-Toft, and an expressed need 
hy r:dison Consonant teachers for nore supportive services in 
math and reading. 



The cccond half of the school day vfas devoted to 
5.n;-tri'ci:lon in the four main subject areas (ccionce, math, 
social stiKlicc, :^nd ?.cinguage arts). For each instructiona- 
tcun, \;;-dch concintcd of four teachers - one in each area. 
Jour cubject arcc: "leorni.nc. stations" vrcre establislied and 
eo.cli -.ccl^or \fc.r; ren;,)on.-.i^dG fcJiT : lanaginn a learning station, 

t the ?ourth and C3o-^rfield site students ittended t^ro 
learninfj rt. : •■.onr; . da" 'Tor forty five minutes oach. otu- 
dcnt:.- v.i'l no': rccoivc the r rj.ie ':unc->nnt of inc^t ruction /or each 
lG:irnin(7 r^t^ticva. --'0?: cx:iinplc, nore tine r^cheduled for'^ 
-he science j.oaruiag ::tai;ic»n thiin for cho language arte 
learning station cincc innt.ruction in Icngi.u...ge ..rts wdi; rj-.o 
receiving during the bacic Gliills portion of the progr.im. At 
the ::kair.on CoD:oonGnt students attended one learning station 
a day for ninety iiinutes and all cubject ..reas recived ecfual 
time. 

The -.luality and adequpcy of the subject area cur- 
riculum raatarialc develop and utilized at "'the Fourth and 
Clearfield site v/as a step up from the preceding year. This 
v/as particularly so in science and social studies where .nany 
of the activities involved hands on involvement in such things 
as science experiments and exerci sac, map reading and struc- 
tured field trips. Iluch u.'3e was made in all subjects of cur- 
rent nev/spaper and magazine articles that ijertained to the 
topic being studied. These vrere included as part of the in- 
dividualized learning paclcets which formed the core of the 
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subject area learning stations.^ X' good .portion of the 
learning packets were developed as a result of an in-service 
staff develojnent and curriculum writing pro-am that-^took 
place dviring the year. • The continuatioh of curriculum de- 
veloiment product ivilty that took place after this program end- 
ed suggests that a similar in-service program should occur 

again next year, ^ i 

At the Edison Component less emphasis vas placed 
ofi vStruct'Jiring the curriculum materials in the form of ^in- 
dividualized learning packets. ^Sore traditional formats, 
such as teacher directed learning, working from workbooks and 
class assignments, were used. However, more use was made of 
audio visual aides and g^ng activities. The above differ- 
ence in instructional methodology should profitably be shared 
by both project sites to f\irther upgrade and refine the cur- 
riculum output of the project. One possible way for this 
could be to modify the curriculum writing format to one that 
can include the more traditional teacher directed methods, 
as v/ell as the individuF«Tised self paced methods that are 
primarily employed at the Fourth and Cleai^fleld site. 

\ . .. 

Math and Reading Labs , 

This year the math and reading labs formed a signif- 
icant part of the instructional program for project students 
at Fourth and Clearfield. The reading lab provided extensive 
individual remedxal instruction for all. students who needed 
it. In adcUtion the .heading Specialists gave informal coun- 



seling end traiiiing for the fe\7 students irho had behavior 
•.-iroblcric, cud; -^c difficulty in intcractincj cx>nstructively 
\rith rtoo^le, which interf erred with the learning process. 
'i\he infomal, relaxed atnorphere of the reading lab may have 
encourz>ged some students, who might not otherwise have done 
s&, to attend school. 

The math lab provided instruction for both remedfal 
and advanced students. All students tiho needed it received 
instruction and every student who was mathetnatically capable 
received instruction in G.E.D, math and/or advanced mathe- 
matical topics (i.e. oigrebra, geometry, trigonometry). In- 
struction in math lab consisted of a combination of individual- 
ized self paced learning and teacher directed group ^Learning. 

?veraediation in math and reading was not available 
at the Edison Component to the level that it was at Fourth 
and Clearfield. A reading teacher from the Edison Iligh School 
reacting lab was assigned to the Component for one period per 
day, but this arrangement did not work out, probably because 
the teacher vas^ot f and liar vrith the Edison Project's pre- 
scrlptive and individualized approach to remedial reading in- 
struction. Cn some occasions there were mijcups in scheduling 
between the reading teacher and the Edison Component. No 
remedial instruction in mathematics was available to Edis<Sn 
Component students. For next year, if a meaningful basic 
sk4.11s remediation program is to be provided for Edison Com- 
ponent students, then arrangements other than sending stu- 
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dontL: to toAcherc vrho arc nc>t .c.ccocia^ccd, i.v. leact to some 

« 

Jocivjo, V7it:i the .Klir'^on Project chould ^jc i.u.do. . 

Career Develomient ^ . ^ , ^^S^- 

-he o K^rction of .the Ci-reer Develorment i^rogr-^r'^mp 

•■ V 

i.iore effiVrioat -nd -)roauctive tliis year than in previous years. 
Jlcven outcidc learning stations have been developed in wW.ch 
over t\7o thirds of the project r:tudents have been involved. 
Instruction in career ai/areness formed a greater part of this 
year ' c curriculun. In . Jork-II class, v/Mch i.v^t af tdr school, 
fiftqen utudents \^rere given instruction in ^reer awareness 
and job ceeliing te9hniques. In addition to the /Jbr)c-X stu- 
dents, ail other project students received periodic instruc- 
tion in career a\7arenes3, usually when a career development 
specialist covered a classroom teacher was involved in an. 
outside leornina station. Hans are being made for n^xt year 
to integrate the outside lecrinng stations and career aware- 
i\Qss instruction into the dc:.ily classroom curriculum progran, 
instead of tlie occasional affair that it was last year. The 
problems associated mth the running of the v/ork/stipend phase 
of the program, such as eK;tensive time involvement by the staff 
on payroll nr obi ens and high turnover in jobs, havfe ^en 
cleared up and the tine spent on its administration was uti- 
lized nore efficiently. Thirty two percent of -the entire^ 
project student :x?dy participr.tcd in the worl'/stipend pro- 
gram. .3ince tills percentage is rtfuch lower than the project's 
average daily attendance, the effectiveness of the worlV'.sti- 
pend program in encouraging school attendan-je may be questioned. 



Ancillary 3egvlces 

figures for the num3Der of project students re- 
ceiving 'iRcillc;ry Gorvices may be found in Table 2. Ninet^/ 
^ one students on the final cictive roll did not get initial 
physical examinations. Twenty three of these students were 
from Fourth and Cl*earf ield'^ond sixty eight were from the 
Sdison Component. A major reason why so many students from 
the 2dison Component did not receive physicals is that pro- 
cessing of Edison Component stu(|ep*^s was not scheduled xmtil 
January, 1974, and beginning in ;^ril, 1974 the medical 
services available to the I»roject were cut back* These fac- 
tors, coupled" \rith whe fact that this* was the Edison -Component • s 
first year and many students were reluctant to travel to 
Episcopal Hospital and failed to attend school on the days 
they had appointments, resulted in the low number of students 
who^.s^eceived'' ancillary services at the Edison Component. At 
Ijburth and Clearfield the students^ who did n^t receive ini- 
tial physicals v/ere those vrho enrolled in the p^ject in 
i larch vfhen medical services were cut back. 

The .vncillary - Services program was run very well 
at the Pourth and Clearfield site. The good rapport that 
erJ-sted between the AaciUftry Smvwt^^m AMlstttnt aM4 th* stu- 
aents naao ror noxinun usac^e of the services' available. 
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• 


'VJPCDJtlBIlSl .1973 


- riAY. 


1974 








Initial 
Physical 


Pollov-up 
Iledical 


•Eye* Dental 


Psycho- 
logical 


Legal 


3eDteiiiber 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


October 


7 




5 


2 


0 


0 




9 


2 


2 


5 


-* 


0 


Dec«nber 


5 


3 





0 




> 0 


Jonuarv 


14 


8 


3 


4 


-* 


•3 


Pehnj^arv 




7 


3 


1 




2 


March 




5 




9 


0 


0 


Aoril 


6 . 


3 


1 ■ 


6 


0 


0 


i^y T 




4 


7 . 


27 


2 


0 


Totax 


81 


34 


24 


54 


2 


6 



'"iTrora lTov€iiiber to February a team of psychologists visited 
the Project weelily and concucted programs for teachers and 
students, l^or the students this consisted of group rap 
:2essions in the classroom end individual counseling of those 
students who v/ere recoirmended by the teacher • 



Summary 

For most of the project components the third year 
represented a ai*«Aiiigful improvement over the preceding two 
years, A model of the Edison Project was put into operation 
at 2ciison Iligh School, which performed at a level equal to 
. or better than the Potirth and Clearf ieJLd site on most of the 
overall project objectives ^ However certain significant but 
not critical deficiencies should be attended to for the fol- 
lov;ing year. Steps should be taken to expand and improve 
the math and reading remediation services available to Sdison 
Component students* A complete ancillary services program 
still has to be implemented for Edison Comronent students. 
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. working in conjunction with the school nurse could expedite 
thir:, Comnunicatiofi betvrecin the liJdison "Component and the 
rourth and Clearfield site should be improved and specified 
by process objectives, part,icuiarly witlufegard to the instruc- 
tional component. Finally, so that the original intent of 
the Edison Project as described in^-the first proposal (Drop- 
out Prev€^ion Proposal, Ilcxch 17, 1971») caii be realizpd^ — ^ 
the size of the Bdison Component should be expanded. 

In' general the instructional o«nponent has been 
successful ii» developing a method whereby project staff can 
develop curriculum materials that meet the educational nee^i^s 
of the Project students. The in-service staff develqrment 
program was largely responsible for this and should be con- 
tinued for next year. Most of the problems that have plagued 
the career developnient component for the past two years have 
been attended to and solved. Primarily with the ovitside 
learning stations the beginning of a viable program for build- 
ing s::ills and career av/areness^Kas been formed. Next year, 
more ::>roject students should be involved in outside learning 
^ijtations than v^ere this year. The worlv'stinond program s 
ncr.-f running rmoothly, hc<wev3r, the effect of this on school 
attGndir.ce shouM be loo::ed at critically, finally, -the de- 
gree of pr.rcntdl involvement in the project still failed to 
reach the lovel specified ii the proposal. ;^J.temate vrays 
of achievi.ng this goal should be developed. Record keeping 
and feo't-xic:-. to teachers we::e not adequately performed by one 
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or vhe tlirce comunity resource people. .Winistrative r.tens 

I ■ ■ ' - 

should be talccn to correct' this situation. 

Jonc ..Iditional data have been cunplicd for tlioce 
who n<iY be intercGt:od in student attitudes and further 
analyses of student achievement. These may be found in 

p.pendix C. Uso a description and case study evaluation of 
the jDutside learning stations is included ^s Appendix A. 
overall/ the third year has been a. Justification for the past • 
t.«> yecyrs. The problems, obstacles and developmental grow- 
ing pains for nany of the program pl%ns appear to have been 
overcome.. The process by which this evolved should be care- 
fully docaimented(^rt^\n the future similar programs may 
be iraplon^nted more painl£^sly in other scIkkjIs. 



•A 
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In tlUr rfcrt.lon, inf ornu'.t ion nunn 
.j.:r<Un.! Lac ittaininont of the ikUnon irojoct. objective:; lor 
the 1973-74 school year. The objectives, which are referred 
here by number, kre included as Appendix B. '.mere appropriate 
the results for certain. objectives will be reported separate- 
ly for the Edison Component and Fourth and Clearfield site 
in addition to analysing these objedtives for the entire pro- 
ject. 

Cverall Pr >l Qgt Objectives 

1. Reduction of Dropout Rate - The dropout rate 
.for this year was 24.2 percent. This is higher than the pro- 
posed figure, A possible reason for thi^ higher figure as 
compared to the preceding year may be due to the teachers' 
strike of last year. Some students may have actually dropped 
out last year but the paperwork was not processed until this 
year. Consequently the dropout rate for- last year should be 
somewhat higher and the dropout rate for this year should be 
spmewhat lower than are indicated by the official records for 
each year. This possibility is supported by soitiewhat higher 
dropout rates this year for most schools in the system as 
compared to last year. A complete picture of entering and 
exiting students is provided in Table 3. The dropout rates 
for the two sites separately were 30.0 percent for Fourth and 

Clearfield and 15.2 percent for the Edison Component. First 

# 

year project students had a dropout rate of 15.5 r>ercent. 
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TABLE 3 



•ETTRY AirD EXIT STATUS FOR THE EDISQN PROJECT 

1973-74 



ENTRY MONTH 



Exit 
Status 



SEPT, OCr> NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. M AY JUHB TOTALS 



S 
,E 
MP 



p 
C 



D 
•T 



T 



12 
29 



19 
4 



12 
29 



4 



3 



N 

O 



D 
T 



6 
3 



p 
E 



D 
T 



4 
1 



TT 
1 



J 
A 

Ik 



T 



9 
0 



1 
1 



1 

0 



T 
2 



B. 



A 
R. 



A 

P 
R. 



D 



D 
T 



2 
1 



2 

0 



0 
1 



3 
2 



1 
1 



14 

6 



0 
3 



0 
2 



4^ 
3 



11 



TT 

0 



D 
T 



11 

0 



1 
0 



1 

0 



D 

G 



2 
54 

. 1 



2 
54 
1 



L 



D 
G 
T 



03 
54 
47 



3 
4 



2 
1 



0 
1 



CX)l-IPLErrED 
PROGRAM 



10 17 



13 



.9 



8 



10 



90 
54 
54 



282 



D=official Dropout, T=^ransfer, G=Gracluated 



2. Avoraae Dall\> Attendanoe - The average mean daily 
attendaiice (:.D.\) for the Season Project was 64 percent. This 
figure Ig higher. than the ;X)A for Edison High ochool (G2.6 
percent) , Therefore this objective was met for the entire 
project. For the ^dison Cc>mponent alone the PDA was 67.8 
percent vrhila the Fourth and Clearfield site had an i\DA of 

62 percent. Hone of the above figures for the P^i-ison Pro- 
ject are significantly lower than the ADA for last year 
{63.3 percent) • 

3. Post Iligh Scliool ProsT>ects for Seniors - Post 
high school plans \^^ere discussed with seniors during exit in- 
terviews conducted by the Career Development staff diiring the 
month of June, f f sixty tv.-o seniors twenty three have been 
given one post high school prospect and foxir have been given 
two prospects. Hence this objective was not met. 

4. Heading and r-athematics Achievement - The gains . 
in both reading and mathematics were below six months. The 
gains were 2.5 rnonths in reading and 3.3 months in mathematics. 
If t^-? two sites are looked at separately, then the only area 
where this objective was met is for the Edison Component in 
reading with gain of 6.5 months. Table 4 indicates the 
breaJcdown of achievement scores for the project from the ad- 
ministration of alternate forms of the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic 3kills in September and June. Although various sample 
sizes ore indicated throughout the tables, prete^ - posttest 
gains v;ere calculated with the sub-sarapXe of students that 
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took bet jasures. The choice of CTDS levels was based on 
the Siune criteria as for the preceding years of the Edison 
i'rojoct. 

TABLE 4 







Pretest 
Level 


11 


Posttest 
Level 


II • 


Gain 


N 


3ntire 


Heading 


5.4 


109 


5.3 


136 


.25 ^ 

r 


84 . 


Pro j ect 


Math 


5.5 


173 


5.5 


136 


• .33 


89 


Fourth -'Jid 
Clearfield 
.lite 


Reading 
I lath 


5.5 
5.8 


132 
'101 


5.1 
5.2 


30 
77 


.05 

.28 


55 
46 


-idicon 


Reading 


5.1 


57 


5.7 


66 


.65 


29 


Component 


Math 


5.1 


77 


5.9 


59 


.39 


43 



5. Establiahaeat of a Qgopoot Pr»v«ntioii Model Withi n 

ikaison - A dropout prevention program has been installed with- 
in .:dison High School, vrith the exception of ancill.Txy serv- 
ices and reading and math remediation, the liJdison Component 

liQs; provided services and instruction that are comparable to 

. ' ft' 
the main project site, e^ne hundred six students completed 

t'^e ■■>rogr''m, 

6. l-arent craanization - lespito ongoing -ttanipts 
by the ODinunit'/ Resource reople the likaicon Project still 
does not have o. viable parent organisation. However, a 
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few narcntis have been involved in individual project func- 
tions, such as Advisory Board meetings and field trips • A 
high «^rcc.it.,cjc wore parents of r:di^on Conioneat etudents* 

7. Curyiculuyn Procedure - The curriculum pro- 
cedure of using Learning Packets has been successfully im- 
plemented. Using this procedure, teachers war© abla to de- 
velop teaching units that are readily replical>le la other 
classes, At the :3dison Copiponent learning pa<ft£tts wore iaot 
used as extensively, although other more^traditioBal curricu- 
lum procedures were effectively employed, 

8. One Year Curriculum Guide - This objective has 
not been met. ".Thile curriculum materials and eacperienees have 
been developed, they have not yet been organissed Into a work- 
able package that can be exported to other secondary schools. 
It vrill probably be necesstxy for the Project to osploy a 
specdal person who has expertise in this area to ea5>6dito 
this task. 

9. Plans for the First Month's Clasar^oa Program - 
This objective was met during the 1973 Sunmer Staff Defvelop- 
ment Program. 

10. Operation of Four Subject Area Laamina Stations - 
This objective was met. Each teacdxiiig team had four learning 
stations corresponding to the four major disciplines* At 
the Fourth and Clearfield site each learning station iras cen- 
tered around the use of learning packets, while at the Edison 
Component injstructional methods in addition to learning pac- 



ket. vrcre uuod. complete description of the learning sta- 
tion:: can be found in the ^forrative liescription. 

(^i-ro>-; v.nc- • Cbiectives - Reading 

11. Placesnent in Self Instructional Reading Program - 
Baser' on c?DS scores and previous work each student was placed 
in an /r^propriate level of the "heading Program n-rithin four 
v;ee^:c o' ^is entrance into the T>dison Project. 

12. Collection of language .^s riatorials - Thirty 

' r. juagc '.res learning packets were developed by the Project class 
roon t.er.oi^or.T e.nd specialis t and shared during the bi-month- 
ly T,-nr7uagG :^rts :'>taff Developnent meetings. 

13. .:.occialista* Meeting ^'7ith Teachers - The Read- 
inn .'necialint met with teachers on as as-needed basis. While 
thi:; ':j.d not .ivorage one-he If hour per teacher, roost teachers 
vit tl-ie "ourth and Clearfield site exr^ressed satisfaction with 
tlie .iccec;r:ibility of the Reading Cpeciallst for consultation 
during nianning and implementation stac'^s. less time was 
.':")ent : -oting v;ith Edison Component teachers, some of whom 
e:cpros:.oc-. r.ced for more meeting time with the Reading Spe- 
cialist, 

14. otaff Develorment - This objective was met at 
Mho Foiirth and Clearfield site where the Reading Specialist 
net with each teara separately. All teachers felt that these 
services were' beneficial. At the Edison Component some staff 
develojincnt did occur, but not enc agh to satisfy the objective. 
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Training of Parap cpfesslon^^a - The para- 
professionals vrere instructed in new techniques as tbay were 
needed. Tho situation was similar to that of an aFSjrentioe- 
ship situation. 

Provision of Remedial Re ading Insti^ ct/^^y^ - 
-Approximately fifty students received readiiig remediation. 
Of these^ students with reading levels between 1,5 and 2.0 
received instruction for one lx>ur dally on basic reading 
fundament els and those with reading, levels between 2.0 and 
3.0 received reading remediation two hours per weelc. Thus, 
more time vms provided for more students than the objective 
specil^ed. This objective was not met for the Edison Com-. 
ponent. An attempt was made to utilize a teacher from the 
Edison rj.gh School reading lab without success, probably due 
to this teacher's lack of familiarity with th» Bdisoa Proj^ot* 
goal So 

-. Tfomiance Cb1 actives - Mathematics 

17. Placement in Self Instructional Matl^ep^ ^ig^ 
Proqrom - 7ive levels of instruction Cresnedial, intermediate, 
general math 1, general math 2, and advanced math) were pro- 
vided by the mathematics program. Student assignment was 
based on a diagnostic test that was administered at the be- 
rrinning of tlic year. The remedial program was individualized 

nd too:: i-^lace in the math lab, the others were group oriented 

::1 too.'; \":.cc in the classroons. 



1.3. 3necialist3 I retina ;?ith Teachers - This ob- 
jcctivG \.MC net. The same coirments for object.l\''e #13 also 
apply to the Tiatliesnatics Specialist. 

19. 3ta££ Develoment - Same as objective #14. 

20. Training of Paraprofessionals - Same as ob- 
jective #15. . 

21. (a) P rovision of Remedial Instruction - fifty 
tv7o students received remeclal instruction fcr one hour daily. 
This is over the number required to satisfy the objective. 

(b) Provision of Enrichment Aotivities - Twelve 
students received enrichment activities from the lo&tb lab dur- 
ing the Gchool "year. • " 'J 

(c) Provision of High School Sfcnilvalancv Math>- 
onatlcs Instruec:ion - Twenty students received high school 
equivolenc"' i^.ctruction during the cc?too1 year. Of these one 
student '-oo': the G,",D. test and passed. 

(d) Instructional ProcedTiros for Relating Math- 
enc-.:- j.c-l Conoeots to Gut of School Jituatj.on s - Maintaining 
il-?.ta on tills objective v/as found to be logistically difficult as 
no fom^il procedures or materials were developed. Hence no 
infom^^tic.i i.: availc.j">le vrith regard to the number of students 
v;ho applied ivithonatical concepts learned in school to pro- 
blems oncoxintored out of school. 
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Career Develo i.iont Obiec±iv<^r: ^ 

2r!. ( utside loaniing .^tatibns - Eleven outside 
lo.xnimj .:t..Llon^ vrorc establi::heci and operated. The break- 
doi^ according to arts.: Ic: Hucincss and Indi!stry-4, 
Legal-I, ■Socio~Politic-l-2, r.conbnic-1, Cultural-3. A case 
studi^ evaluation of the out:3ide Learning rtations appears 
as Appendi:: . .. 

Provision of Cnre er Develptiuent Lea^ t^g - a 
set of pacliehs wcis developed centered around the thooe "The 
:7orld of .:or::". These pac::cts v/ere usea' primarily' for the 
:7orl:-:: clacj, v/hich is u voluntan^ after. sclxx>l class of 
fifteen students who vrere Instructed in career awareness and 
job seehing GJtilis, but they v/ere also used by the Cav-^er 
Develoipmcn'^ staff v/hen chey ^^ere wricing in oonjunction with 
teachers \rho v/ere using outside Learning Stations. 

Job Training for Seniors - Fifteen seniors worked 
at Jobs ot which Q c:Jd.ll could be acquired of \/hich ten were 
school-industrr cooperative jobs and five ^;ere jobs obtained 
through the v/or:-y stipend progranu Inadequo.he record keeping 
by the Career >2VGl,^^nt Cfficc made it difficult to deter- 
mine if tliDsc :;tudents~^^r::ea at their jobs long enough to 
be trained. 

Provisi orx of Suniner .JTobs - Seventy five 
students \x> ::'c } t cipnGr jo^'Ds provided tlirongh the ^'^or:V 
stipend pro-ran. cf those thirty eight students continued 
in the sane job f.hey had during the school "ear. eighteen 
students too:- di.Cfercnt jobs, r.nd nineteen ;:cre students 
who had noL vo-.'-.c "1 iuring the school year. 
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(b) riacgynent o.7 'Students in BVR Trade Schools - 
Five student n xrorc enrolled in n^/:^. Trade Schools. The average 
daily attend.. ncc i:or these students \>ras 60 percent* 

26. (a) Student ;!.waroness o£ irorystlpend Or)portu~ 
nities -All wsrl^tipend opportunities 'were announced in the 
Project Oeily Oram, Students ar^plied at the Career Develop- 
ment Office nd were interviev/ed and assigned to jobs, by the 
Career jeveloT:^;ent staff, 

(b) Student Opportunity for Participation in 
:Jorlc/ itir>ond - llinety-six Kdison Project students participated 
in the \/or]t/stinend program, of these forty-five were stu- 
dents from the Fourth and Clearfield site and forty-one were 
3dison Component students. Thus 24 percent of the Foxxrth 
and Clearfield students and 39 r3rcent of the Bdison Component - 
students were involved in the wrVstipend program. Thirty- 
two percent of the entire Project student body participated 
In the vrorVsti-^nd program. If the percentages are computed 
based on. the average daily attendancfe instead of the number 
of students on roll, then the percentages are respectively 
36 percent, 68 percent, and 56 percent. 

Comnuxiitv ^>esource Cbiectiyos 

?7. liaison between .choo.l and Coi.Tmunit'v - Incdoquate 
recorl :eo \\n'^ one of tl^o x;rvnm:t-'' "iccource People made v 
it in o':--si")Io '.■.o ■^c-c?rrr.ne if this objective vras net for the 
Four - 'x •r''.C"lJ nite, '..he objective "./as met for the 

oth::r •".ro • :o . source . 'ooplo. 



28. Parent s~Teachgrs fLeetinas - Ten parents parti- 
cipated in a meeting of parents and teachers that was held 
In iNpril, Thi; ui.Lz loss than fivG j-yercent of the Project 
narcntc. Prrrn' involverr.ent rc-rv.ins one of the f(svr project 
objectives that '»aave never been met. 

29. Lrqgnizat lon of Parent Meetings tav CSopy y^r^^t y 
Resource People - lib meetings took place. For next year the 
Community ::iesource people are going to try to organize a series 
of small cluster meetings in the community to meet this ob- 
jective. 

* 3D. Follow-up ori Students :7ith liiah absent eei am 

^■^tes - At Fourth and Clearfield site one Community Resource 
person effectively attended to this objective. Inadequate 
reporting by the other Corrtnunity Resoxirce person made it j 
difficult to determine if this objective was completely met^ 
•\t the .':)dison Conponent this objective was met. 
t 

Ancillary :Jervices Ob-f ectivas 

31. jJetermination of Treatment Cbiectives - This 
.objective vr.s mot, 

32- radical Sxamination for Students - Fifty-four 
students from the Fourth and Clearfield site and thirty-five 
Edison Component students received medicals this year. There 
vrere sixty-one hew students this year at Fourth and Clearfield 
and one-hundred five entering students at the Edison Component. 
Therefore / essentially all regular attending students at 



Fourth and Clearfield and one third of the regularly attend- 
'ing students at clic ISdlson Component received medicals ♦ 

33. Provision of Follov-up Services - All stu- 
dents vflio received nie<iicals obtained special follow-up ser- 
vices ^/hore required. 
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CASE STUDY EVALUATION OP EDISON PROJECT OUTSIDE ^ 

LBARKINO STATION / 

Uationale and Des cription of Outalda Laamina Stations 

The outside learning stations focus on two of the 
Edison Project's overall goals* career awareness and.^oom- 
munity involvement in the educational process of the student. 
It was recognized lay the Edison Project staff that only by 
directly exposing the students to career and oonnmnlty situa- 
tions where skills and knowledge learned in school are used. 
Will the ahove goal£> be realized* To this end the concept 
of the outside learning station was developed and insplemsnted, 
. outside learning station is an intensive ^"^''^^i 
ty and industry based program that vxposea students to many 
different jol» options that are available to tham, and to the 
various services from the city's health, legal, nuncipal and 
cultural oifganizations that they can utilize* The length o£ 
the program generally lasts for three to five school days. 
The educational program '.s jointly developed by Edison Pro- * 
ject staff and personnel from the orgaxdLzati^ hosting the 
learning stacion. Prior to attending the outside learning 
station students are given preliminary lessons and activities 
in school that are related to what they will experience at 
the outside learning station. At the learning station it- 
self students participate in a variety of activities rang- 
ing f roic on site observations to actually working at some of 
the Jobs that are available at tl» learning station. Upon 




returning to the school, follow-up leasonand aictlvities 
•are presented to the students. 

During the 197 3-' 4 year there was relatively 
little involvement of the classroom teachers in the plan- 
ning and developmental stages of the outside learning sta- 
tions. Consequently very little was done vd.th respect to 
preliminary and follow-up lessons and activities. This 
situation should be corrected next year beca'^.s© all of the 
instructional staff who participated in the suiaasir workshop 
visited at least two outside learning stations^ and have de- 
veloped curriculum based on these visitations. 

Outside Learning station Goals 

Ideally each learning station should have the fol- 
lowing attributes: 

A, Career exposure: 

« 

1. Active observation of real life 
Job activities; 

2, Hands on experience (where appli- 
cable) • 

B, Educational experiences on sites 

1. Academic education (i.e. doing a 
science experiraei^t at a chemical 
company? 

2. Siail exposure (i.e. learning how 
to key punch at a computer com- 
pany) . 




c. Use of lemming station experiences as 
a framework fo^ developing interdisci- 



and impleosntation of the learning 
station; 

2 m Developoent of preliminary curri- 
c!Ulum for each learning station; 

3. Development of follow-up curri- 
culum for eacli learning station* 



In the past year, eleven learning stations were 



be described briefly and rated based on the abova learning 
station goalss 

1 • IBM Three groups of students participated 



for three consecutive days each at the IBM 
learning station. Ten students vere in each 
group. Five spent tli^r time at the 1113 
i^Sarket street office and the other five vere 
at 1700 Market street. The first day iras a 
general orientation session Where students 
learned about corporations, eomputers, and 
the rules that all IBM einployees imist follow* 
The following two days each /itudent was as- 
signed to one of the following work areas 
for on site observation and learnings ac- 




plinar^^'* curriculumc 



1. 



Teacher in^WDlvoment in planning 



developed and implemented. 



iSach learning station will now 



counts payable/ Instructional inventory* dis- 
patch, supplies, mail room, maintenfLnoe, ac- 
counts receivable # keypunch, and machine rooia. 
Follow-up academic activities were developed 
and presented by the Care^ DevelopBSiit spe- 
cialist. They included such things as pre- 
paring invoices, vrltlngjinvoices, preparing 
statements of account, a reading escardsQ on 
computers, and a lesson on corporations. Stu- 
dent response to this learning station was 
very positive. 
2. Federal Reaorve Bank Two groups of 15 stu- 
dents each parti cipatted in this learning sta- 
tion for three oonsecutive days. Hxoept for 
a tour of the non-restricted areas of the bank, 
most of the tiioe was spent in a raeeting room 
where students listened to various' bank per- 
sonnel speak on the different parts and func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank. The area 
covered by these presentations werec check 
processing operations, bank training programs, 
employee benefits, bank examinations, and em- 
ployment opportunities. Additionally project 
students observed a role play on proper and 
improper ways to apply for a Job. Student re- 
action to this learning station was favorable. 
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^ however being confined to one ioaa caused many 
students to become bored after the first day, 
A follm^-up activity on check writing was de- 

\ 

ve loped. 

, ^'hiladelohia Zoo Porty-f ive stxxdents divided 
into three groups of fifteen each participated 
^ in this learning station *for throe days per 
group during three consecutive weeks, on the 
first day students were conducted on a general 
tour of the soo by the Superintendent of Ani- 

ft 

mals and were shown his overall responsibili- 
ties for caring for animals. On the same day 

§ 

^ students met with the Curator of R^otiles and 
were taken behind the scenes at the Reptile 
House where they were shoim how specific ani- 
mal diets are prepared. 'Hie same thing was 
also done at the Bird House. On the second 
day representatives from the Busiii^ss Per- 
sonnel and Maintenance departments spoke to 
the students. Students later participated in a 
lesson presented by tl^ zoo teacher. On the 
third day students took a monorail tour and 
toured the zoo on their own for individual ob- 
servation and sketching. POllow-up activities 
included the development of a learning packet 
on zoo math and student examination and diag- 
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nosis of zoo cake to determine vitamin content. 
" Rohm and H^^s The Rotas and Haas Checilcal 
Company learning station was a three day pro- 
gram. Three different groups of fifteen stu- 
dents each took part. The first day was spent 
on a general tour of the plant. This included 
detailed observations of the various processes 
used for manufacturing chemicals. On the tw> 
remaining days students met with a representa- 
tive of the personnel department and partici- 
pated in a role playing easercise relating to 
applying for a Job. Also one of the company 
scientists met with the -group and described 
some of the experiments he was conducting. 
Cne entire day was spent at Rolw and Haas do- 
ing lab exercises that related to some cheni- 
cal processes that are used to manufacture 
chemicals. These exarcises were prepared by 
one of the Edison Project teachers. Students 
reaction to this" learning station was fair. 
Most students felt they wuld not wa.it to 
work at a chemical company because the Jobs 
are too dirty and the plant has a bad odor. 
Philadelphia Courts This learning station 
was a five day program which took place on 
three different weeks. A total of forty-five 
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students p irticipated. Activities that stu- 
dents p.jTticipated in %rere: (1) meetings with 
a courtroom jxidge, personnel department, the 
supervisor of court reporters^ and a court in- 
terpreter? (2) cbserving trials at Family Court? 
(3) ci tour of the Poiicfe Adininistration Build- 
ing. Some groups wore 3»t ttble to participate 
in all of the above activities because of last 
minute changes in Court schedules. Also be- 
cause of insufficient ooordination* a lot of 
time was spent waiting for speaJoers. This 
caused some boredom among the students. Stu- 
dent response to this loamincf station was 
fa^^rable. Many of the students felt that 
they gainod insight as to what their rights 
were and who they could see about criminal and 
civil problems or complaints that thsy mav 
have .^y A follow-up learning packet was devel- 
oped by one of the Project social studies 
taechers and given to all classrcoa teachers. 
Philadelphia Federation of Teac^iecs and Board 
of Education This was a two day learning 
station v.'heri3 one day was spent at the Phil'*- 
delphla Federation of Veachers and the othe;^ 
day vas with the Board of Educatibn. Porty- 
f ive students divided into thrc^e groups parti - 



cipated in this program, Tlie purpose of this 
learning station was to show students how a 
union works- and what it is from both labor and 
management perspectives. The day at Federation 
headquarters was spent in a meeting room whore 
union officers explained their functions and 
answered questions on unions* At the Board of 
Education students met with ttm 'director and 
Assistant Director of Labor Relations who oon-*. 

- « 

ducted a role playing session oa contract ne- 
gotiating, student response to this session 
was very enthusiastic. In general student re- 
action was more favorable to the Board of Ed- 
ucation than the union because they w^e able 
to actively participate in a learning experi- 
ence instead of Just paiisively listening as 
Jiappened at the Uhion. The learning station 
staff, Y-dison Project staff and students all 
felt that this learning station was valuable 
because most students will eventually bttoonie 
members of labor unions. A follcw-up math 
unit involving the concepts of ip^sonnel de- 
ployment, salaries and teacher student ratios 
was developed. 

Post Office One group of twenty-on© students 

participated in this learning station Which 

/ 
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,,,, co^ '^^w^'^' 

lasted for one v/eek (5 school days) , The 
first day consisted of a general totir of 
the main Post Office facility at 30th Street 
\/here sJ-udents obse7.-yed tlie primary operat- 
ing facets of the postal function • The sec- 
ond day was spent at tha Post Offfce training 
center where students were put through repre- 
sentative training modules such as typing, 
basic math, reading, truck operation and 
other slu.ll areas .utilized by the post office. 
For the rei?aining three days the students were 
split into three groups of seven students each. 
Jladh group was assigned one of the three days, 
and on that day each student was assigned to 
an employee in one of the following areas: 
delivery and collections, postal source data, 
quality control, trucTf terminal and garage o- 
perations, and mailing requiresnents section. • 

The students accompanied and observed the em- 
1 

ployees for the entire day. Most of the stu- 
dents f tilt that the second day was the most 
interesting, probably because the Post Office 
training center utilises multi-media individ- 
ualized teaching machines vrhlch the students 
enjoyed operating, 

WCAU Tx^elve students participated in this 



Ico.rnin'-j station v/hich took [.''' -^rx: on two doys 
one wee): apart, cn the first • • the students 
oK^orvec] the orningside" G^lo^^ ^ ith !3die Ilug- 
rjinc, after v;Mch Ilrs. Huggins siKftzie with the 
students and answered questions for half aii 
hour, Pollov7ing this the students were given 
T: very general tour of the './CL\U facilities. 
The follo\^ng vreek studmits again observed the 
: Lorningside show. After" the shoiif three speak- 
crs from progroimning, advertising, and produc- 
tion spo':e to the students about their jobs, 
res\x>nsibilities and training required, Ilbst 
students enjoyed this learning station but they 
were disappcinted that they \irere not able to 
go behind the scenes more extensively in such 
areas as the newsroom, advertising and pro- 
gromiing. /dso mora planning could have been 
done by the ./CAU staff as ±:yio of the three 
snealcers appeared to have been given inade- 
quate warning that they would be addressing 
the group, 

?ree Library of Phila,delphia This was a two 
day learning station that was 'repeated on three 
consecutive \feeKs for three different groups 
of students. 7. total of 41 students partici- 
pated, c n the first day students were con- 



ducted on i.n "juicier ground" tour of the librai:y 

f 

\;hich includ3fl j:>uch areas as the- stacks, mall- 
rooin, ncTEui sit. Ions depoi'tment, now book room, 
->rinting and duplicating room, carpentry shop, 
and the holler and generator room, After the 
tour representatives from the ipersonnel de- 
l^ortnent snolte to the students ahoiit possible 
jobs in the library. The. day ended in the 
neifspaner rooo v/here students were given an 
opportunity to use the micro film readers. 
The second day vras spent in,th6 music and film 
rooras. In the mu^ic room the students were ^ 
sho\m haw to look up records in the card cata- 
log ond spent some tiim listening to a record 
of their choice. The students observed a film 
in the filn room and afterward critiqued it in 
vn:it;i.ng, using a format provided by the librar- 
ian. Both students and staff felt this learn- 
ing station was valuable because it eacposed 
students to services of the library that many 
people are-imii\/are of. The library staff was 
verv rcsponrive to the needs of Sdison Project 
students anc, ipiJoared to have s^nt consider- 
able tine planning for this learning station. 
10. Philad^l-ohic. International .-^Irvort This 

learning stction occurred on two days one week 



apcirt* T\i?enty ^students were involved, on the 
fir::t clay tlie group was taken to a conference ■' 
room for a iocture and question and answer ses- 
sion \fith the Airport Ilanager and the Deputy 
Director of Commerce for Aviation where they 
discussed the vc.rious facets of airport opera- 
tions, Foliovring this the students were taken 
for u general tour of the airport cxsopleK* 
The second day vfas ppent at one of the airport 
Fire Jtation where firemen deinonstrat6d the 
functions of ncM fire equiproent and allo\<ed 
the students to try some of the operations. 
A nrcliminnry vocabulary lesson was prepared 
to introduce studehts to some terms associated 

* 

uith air>jrts, 

Juyi < il "Ms learning station took place 
once^o. r.Tonth for three consecutive months. 
On the first t\ro sessions only seven students 
fron the /orl;-- class were involved. The 
"inc 1 session, hov/ever, was expanded to in- 
clude fifteen nx5re students, "he first day 
cone i.-; ted of .-\ general tour of the plant dur- 
ing '.;hich students were given an opportunity 
'-.o r-.c;: cuontions of employees. During the 
:;Gcond cocsion students viewed heavy machinery 
o->Gr ^tioac in c":e refining process and toured 




n o.. . 



n the third do-"" the students 



;r. :o\i environmental conditions ."ire 



cvc. .l 



in tc;;u '.nr: chanJ^ers Jor determining 



oiJ. i:o3 x>nce;L; auton^bilGG, follow-up activ- 
itioG includec^ clicsroom discussions and vrit- • 



ten. corv>D:..itionc on invpression received through 



o vicits. 



oumcir^^ «,Vn.luation 

The outside lerxning ^Jtations v/ill no\7 be discussed 
gener uith rcs x:ct to the t'lree medLn goals of outside 
learning stations. 



of career exposiurc. ?he learning stations that were most 
outstanding in thxs--^S'Tect -rere IBII, and tlie l-ost Office. 
At each of thoso learning stotions students were actively 
observing job ret ivi ties as v;ell as engaging in hands on 
experience. Both of tliese learning stations were the only 
ones lihere each group \/as divided into sub-groups, and each 
group received on extensive c:a>osure to a specific work area 
instead of the entire group beitig equally exposed to all work 
areas. This may be a factor in insuring good career exposure 
for future learning st.\tion3. The learning stations for which 
career G:qx>suro was ninimal v/ere the Federal Reserve Bank and 
Pi^/Doard of -Education. .\t each of these learning stations 
ritudents spent nost of the ^:i-ie in. a meeting room while engag- 
ing in the learning station activities. 



.11 ou'zl^\ 



do learning n tat ions had varying degrees 



C'utstancjing learning stations with respect to edu- 
cational *c^::pericncas on site were the following: i liiladelphia 
2oo, .:o\m\ rncl ::. ^-i^YBoard of :duc ition. Post office, and 
Free iibr ri' o:: -Ml-idelphia. The Post Office is probably 
the learning stati.on with the most notential in this area, 
because of tlie very effective training and educational pro- 
grams ct the Post cffice which students are able to feed into. 
At each of the above learning stations- the planning and pre- 
paration of the learning station personnel was apparently 
greater than for the personnel of the other learning stations 
except "or IBtl. There were no learning stations that* were 
lacking in Gducatio;ial experiences for the students, Hbi/ever, 
one or t\ro, such as WCAU, could have made greater use of the 
facilitiec available than they cTid, 

Tith. respect to the tMrd goal of learning stations 

there v/ore only t';o stations vrtiorc t'^'O learning station ex.~ 

perioncj:- ^rerc sufficiently utilir^c^ to develop Project cur- 

ricul'.r.. Tli-rc vfcre the. PMloclcl.-^liia Zoo and the Philadelphia 

Court T« :^ol3o'.'-.ro Wessons ".rorc dcveloned for some of the 

oth^r r:t-^.io'^'j, but th.ey vrcrc ''^-inorally imnlemgnted on a very 

limitc-T -cis r/*: the project., '""he visitations of teachers 

to ouVi-':'^^; learning stations during the surrmer staff develop- 

luent "'.7or!:Ghop r;:ioulcl hcln to correct this situation, 

' vcrall t:^.c outni-3c Ic.-irning station experience was 

— ^ * 

a succf^cs. The na?.n factor for success on at least tw of 
tho three " ttri'^i^.t'-j: .. -^oe-.r^ '-o ""x? cignificant involvement 



.ER?C 



of the Iccrrning ntation ncrsonnol in tVo " . nning st.igor. 
.•\:r':y •>ercc?i*- o aison I'rojc-: .-.Vxidcr^.l hr.d an o:.^-v3r- 

tiTT.:.*. . /.'^^iv^ .• :-c.iSt one learr.i;v.; . .on. He::, yc r, 

na\if that tlie i ".cchiuii jra for developing am: r.iplementing out- 
side learning ntations has been establishocl, participation 
in as many ou'coide learning stations as ix>Gsible should be 
equitably distributed to all project students. 



3Di:3cii I'PwCJUcr cDJ jcrrvES 1973 - 1974 



Overall Project cbiectives ^ 

■* 

s 1» To nnint-iin dropout rate of no r.K>rc than 
tweni x;rcent ..rr C son I roject students, 

2. To maintain c.n ...D.A, for Edison Project students 
that is equal to or greater than the A.D.A. for iMison liigh 
School. 

3. Jixty percent of the students graduating from 
the iJdison Project will be given at least t\K> job prospects 
or plans for post-liigh school educational ^'programs, 

4. The p.verage gain in reading and arithemetic 
achievement leveli;, as me iEured by the ConqTcehens ive Test of 
Basic Sldllls, vrillcbe at least 6 months during each year at- 
tendance in the Jdison :>roject. 

5. To establish a dropout prevention model within ^ 
Edison lligh School. 

6^^ To utiliSG Comunity Resource People for organ- 
izing a parent organization that v/ill be supportive of and 
involved in the ;d.-5.son Project, 

7, '_'G iin-lizG c curriculum procedure that mal;e 
use of the educ ..:-.ional and occupational needs of the Edison 
Iroject student c, 

o 

o 

Instructional^ r>)icc-civc-G / 

nj.' t:ic coi.v >:.ctioa of the 1973-74 scliool year, 
curricului.i r^aterials and experience will have been developed 
and organized i r'co a pn.cli.-.r:: thc.t can serve as a one year 
guide for the c 'uc-.tioncl -_croivr.ties of secondary students. 



erJc 



^ 9, the first ai-.-j ol- tae 1973-74 gc1x)01 year, 

plans \;ill hove >xjcr. devoloixj ] by ^ho st,">.fi" for at .■>g:^.c: the 
flnt r month's c: i.'.:rroon ,>rogra:Tic. 

Ij. _o est-ljlish and operate at least four learn- 
ing stations corresponding to the four major disciplines by 
the end of the 1973-74 school year. 

Pweadina Objectives 

.11, To Dlacc each cliild in a self-instructional 
program at a level that reflect c his reading ability. Such 
placement vn.ll r^e mde within four weeks of the conpletion 
of intal:e procecMrcn, 

12, To collect from each teacher a copj' of all 
language arts material they hrvo developed. This material 
v7ill :5e' shared ?:?y nil staff ncriljers, 

13, The -loading Jpccialist will meet \T±th each 
teacher diiring ; 'Ir.imlng and inpleinentation stages for at 
least one-half l^our each v/ee.':, 

14, Tc coordinate and conduct four bi-moi. hly staff 
development ses:::.onr; on metliodology and management of reading 
instruction. 

15, To conduet ongoing training sessions in reading 
for par,aprofessionalG, 

16, To- provide renedial reading instruction for those 
students whose reading achieven\ont places them in the lowest 
fifth of the project distri'xition. Each of these students 
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I lath Obiectlvftfi 

17. '.o oi.-cc c'.'ch student- in a self inntruct ion.il 
:->rogr?jn that iH-lec: lis mathematics^ ability. Such place- 
ments shall be ;.iaac \/ithin 4 weeks of the completion of intalce 



' procedures. 




18. The Math Specialist will meet -wiih each teacher 
during planning and innlementation stages for at least one- 
half hour each week. 

19. To coordinate ;ind conduct four bi-monthly staff 
development sessions on methodology and management of mathe- 
matics instruction. 

20. To conduct ongoing training sessions for para- 
professionals. 

21. (a) Students who place in the lowest fifth of 
the project distribution on nathematic-s achievement will be 
scheduled daily for remcdicl mathematics instruction in the 
Ilath Lab. 

(b) The I'iath J^b will provide enrichment ac- 
tivities for those students who complete the required units 
in their Math classes. 

(c) The Math Lab will provide the areas of 
mathematics necessary for high school equivalency and make 
them available for the more advanced math students for at 
least two extra periods of math a week, 

(d) The Math Lab will provide specific in- 
structional procedures for students to relate and apply 
mathematical concepts learned in school to situations 
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or firobieras, encountered by the student out of school. 

Career Develorxnent C-biQctivea 

22. To establish and operate at least five outside 
learning stations in the following areas: Business and In- 
dustry, Health, Legal, Socio-Political, Economic, and Cultural. 

23. The Career Development staff will provide 
Career Development oriented lessons for the learning packets. 

24. The Career Developsrient Coordinator will locate 
at least ten realistic Job openings which provide training 
for seniors. 

25. (a) The Career Development Coordinator will 
provide suiraner job and supervision for all Project students 
who elect to work. 

(b) The Career Developn^nt Coordinator will 
continue placement of Project students in BVR Trade schools. 

26. (a) /dl students vrill be made aware of work/ 
stipend opportunities by tic Career Development staff. 

. (b) The Career ixjvelopment Staff will pro- 
vide for all Project studerts the opixirtxinity to participate 
in the Iforh/otii^end Progrorr . 

Conenunltv Resource and Parent Involvement Ob-jectlves 

27. Community Resource rd.des will serve as liaison 
];>etween the school and corarr unity by contacting a parent of 
guardian of each student at least once every two months. i| 



2' . The Project ::)irectoc will inform the parents: 
• t'" J ^" ' - ^. n-" the Projccl ' .- purpose and the nroqress 

of their children by having teachers meet with the parents 
of tlieir students at least once during half of the school 
year, 

29 » vach Community :^esource Aide will carry out 
tv/o rneetingcj of IJdison Project, parents of the students that 
each aide ±3 assigned. 3uch meetings will be used to inform 
parents of Project activities and to enoouraga their partici- 
pat ion in tV.e Project, 

30. The Community Resource Aides will contact the 
lx>mes of eaOh ctudcnt \iho has a high absenteeism rate to de- 
i-^rmine t-ne cause of the low attendance. 

Ancillary Services Objectives 

31. Treatment objective will be determined for in- 
dividual students by the professionals prpviding service to 
them. 

32. All students v/ill receive medical examinations 
upon entry into the prograir., 

33. rai students requiring special follow-up services 
outside of the Project will Jjo referred to those seir/xces by 
the client-specific assistrnt. 



■3uri.'L'ii:iTr;j, d:^.\ 
Jtudent Questionnaire Cittitudinal) /Jtemative Pronrcun 
Office 

Teacher ^estionnaire - Jdicon Project ^ 

Tvchicvcjncnt Gains Partitioned by Pretest I^el 

Sunr.ari'' of ~»cl'd.evement CJains According to Student Absence 



^ 



.'lie . tern ^ive Irogror ! udont ,riiestionn::irc, 
•S..:.c.. .: ■1i,v.ivL.'jtc;r':^fl to Iroject L'tudents in -':c.y, covers 
:our gGne.r. l circ-;:::: (!>- general attitude ta»^ard school, 
(2) attitude tovrard teachers, (3) attitude toward organize- 
tion of the school (e.g. ciassrootn organization and struc- 
^ ture, avciilabilty of supplies) and (4) student interest in 
schoolwor!:. Students responded to each question on a five 
point sccle fro^a strongly agree (+2) to strongly disagree 
(-2) • The average student response for each category as 
sumarized belo\7 is indicative of a slightly positive stu- 
dent attitude. 



Category 


1 


2 3 


4 


..verage student 








response 




0.336 ^0,156 


0,167 



-J:.XY3IS ( F TEAQin 3U^::TI0mi.MR3 R5;SP0NSES 

The -^J-ternative Progrons Teacher Questionnaire 
was acJrv-.nistered to project teachers. Scoring was the same 
as jcr i.';e student quectionnc.ire. The general areas covered 
v/ere (1) general satisf r.ctior \ath curriculum and instruction, 

(2) teacher percex>tiori of student selection and attitude, 

(3) cv il-ibility of su::)portive services, (4) physical plant 
and 2ocv-tion of school, (5) working relationship with other 



-school >ersonnel, and (6) record ::ceping and other non-in- 
rtructional res;oonsibilities.^ The r.verage teacher resrx?nse 
.Tor each category' is oumnariaed 3x3low: 



J^itogory , 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Wcrage 
Veacher 
ilocponcG 


1.312 0.430 


0.653 


0.375 


0.375 


0.812 



^ ?his indicates a fairly strong satisfaction with 
the ciTrriCulum and instructional progrean and a positive ac- 
cG--)tcLncc of the record keeping and other non-instructional 
rcG-Toncibilities that are expected of project teachers. .Ml 
other c .togories are indicative of an overall positive at- 
titucio ^long the teachers toxTcird the project. 
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ciT :v.r.:iiT g.z-. : {icr>3:zs) zu n -Jic jicills partitioned by 



Less Thi'.n 
3.0 



3.1 - 5,0 



More Than 



nodding 



1.07 



16 



0.07 



33 



0.06 



35 



IrojccL 



r.thernr.ticG 



0.44 

5 



0.33 

37 



0.26 
49 



I'ourch 



1.0 

10 



•0.01 

25 



-0.34 

20 



Clear- 1 lath 
fieia 



0.05 



0.18 

21 



0,29 

24 



;di.3on oample Size 



1.20 
6 



0.25 

8 



0.59 

15 



Conx>- riath 



Sample Size 



2.16 

3 



0.49 



16 



0.19 

25 
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■T.riri.iY OP ACHirrai3Tr G:au3 according 

TO STlDEnr ABSEITCE 



number of Days ^ Jt>oent 
1973-74 



Mean Gain 
In Grade 
Bcfuivalents 



Acithroetic 
llean Gain 
In Grade 

Bcpiivalents IT 



0~.25 




0.23 


36 


0^0 


30 


26-50 




0,46 


32 


0.42 


35 


51-75 




0.31 


10 


0,13 


IG 


76-100 




0,15 


2 


-1,20 


3 


131-125 








-0,10 


1 


i?.6-150 




-0.50 


1 


0.60 


1 
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:^g;:ti3\ticn. X structure :iid viork breakdovin caJVRTf 



0K(i/v^iZAiii);i\L umi Ur hie edison naita 



EXECUTIVC DIRrXTOR 
Of F ICE OF FEDERAL 



BOARD 



RISOM 
COMPONENT 
FACILITATOR 



r.UPERINniNlHlNT 
OF 

sa^ooLs 



ASSOCIATE 

suPERirnr.rjiENT for 

SCHOOL SERVICES 



suPERItf^Er^r.^^^ 



DISTRICT FIVE 



EDI son HIGH SCHOOL 
PRIKCIPAL 



EDISON PROJECT 
PROJECT DIR'XTOR 

[:__zz: 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOf? 
OFFICE OF RESEARa< 
AND EVAIUATION 



EVALUATOR 



AUDITOR 



EDI'^V^ PROJECT 
^TH AND CLEARFIELD 
SITE FACILITATOR 
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